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To its surprise, the House saw Disraeli punctually in
attendance, voting for the Government with perfect good
grace. Peel, in his anxiety to please the Free Traders*
abolished the customs tariff on more than seven hundred
articles, and replaced the revenue thus lost to the Budget
with a curious novelty, the Income Tax. The Protectionist
Disraeli did not quail. He confined himself to a great speech
on a technical and uncontroversial subject, the consular
representatives, an accurate discourse full of figures and
instances, but so interesting that for three hours, he held in
motionless silence a House which had at first been restive.
Seeing him passed over by Peel, there were many who had
doubted his talents. His return to the stage was startling,
and all the more remarkable as the subject offered him so
little assistance.

Amongst the most ardent in their congratulations was a
group of young men just lately down from Cambridge,
returned to Parliament by the recent elections. This
modern eloquence of his, with its freedom from stereotyped
phrases, had delighted them. "It is exactly as if you were
talking at the Carlton or at your own table," said young
Smythe to him. "The voice not at all forced, the elocution
distinct; a trifle nonchalant, and always with a tincture of
sarcasm." They were charming, this young Smythe, with his
friend Lord John Manners and all the little circle surround-
ing them. Belonging to ancient and illustrious families, they
were owners of dream-castles perched high in the hill-top
mists, or deep hidden amid the trees of great parks. They
had been brought up at Eton and Cambridge, where they
had formed noble friendships and united in constructing a
political doctrine based on the revival of the old institutions,
and on the reconciliation of the people with an aristocracy
conscious of its powers. It was the purest Dizzy.

The industrialism which had successfully seduced the